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Writes an old poet, and Shakspeare makes fre- 
quent allusion to this lovely favourite ; and in one 
place he writes 

“ Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 

Or Cytherea’s breath j” 

and in another part he says — 

“ They are gentle as zephyrs — 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet.” 

We have another beautiful comparison in a scene 
in the “ Twelfth Night.” 

“ That strain again ! it had a dying fall ; 

Oh ! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 

Healing and giving odour.” 

Many fables account for the origin of the name 
of the Violet; and poets, both ancient and modern, 
have endeavoured to fix its origin. To one it has 
suggested the image of a secluded maiden ; to 
another of a beautiful eye dropping a tear: but 
perhaps the truest etymology is that which derives 
the name from via, wayside, from whence the 
wanderer is often greeted by its fragrance. 

“ Bom on a sloping bank, ’neath an old hawthorn tree, 

I shrank from the passing gaze like a maiden timidly. 
Till the wooing winds of March came whispering 
such a tale. 

That I op’d my balmy stores to enrich the healthful 
gale.” 



